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private hands. This mace is engraved in Fig. 44. It is i4|- 
inches in length, with semi-globular head crested with a circlet 
of leaves, and divided by upright bands, with foliage in the lower 
angles. On the flat plate at the top is engraved the seal of the 
borough, a castle with the sea in front, surrounded with the in- 
scription, " SIGILLVM • MAIORIS ' ET * BVRGIENSIV • BVRGI * DE * 
TINTAIOEL." The shaft is divided into three lengths by encir- 
cling bands, and on the lower division are four open-work brackets, 
or lamince. The old seal of the borough is now carefully pre- 
served by Mr. John Symons, of Tintagel. 

The borough of Lymington, in Hampshire, possesses a mace 
of the usual arched-crown form. It is 44 inches in length, and 
is of silver gilt. The head, or bowl, takes off for use as a loving- 
cup, and will hold a couple of bottles of wine. •* It was always," 
I am told by the mayor of the borough, 1878-9, Edward King, 
Esq., the historian of Lymington, " passed round on festive occa- 
sions as a loving-cup, one old burgess, it was whispered, always 
making it a point of honour to empty it as soon as it came into his 
hands." The bowl, divided as usual into four compartments by 
winged demi-figures and foliage, containing the rose, the thistle, 
the fleur-de-lis, and the harp, each crowned, is crested with a 
circlet of crosses pattee and fleurs-de-lis, from which rise the open 
arches of the crosses, surmounted by orb and cross. On the flat 
plate at the top are the royal arms, quarterly, i and 4, France 
(three fleurs-de-lis) and England quarterly ; 2, Scotland ; 3, Ire- 



land ; over all an escutcheon of pretence (probably of Nassau), 
now defaced. The shaft, divided into two lengths, is plain, the 
base and central band being chased. There is no inscription or 
date. The borough seal, of silver (Fig. $8), bears the arms of the 
town, aztire, on waves of the sea, an antique ship with one mast 
and sail furled, pi'oper ; on the sinister side of the mast an es- 
cutcheon of the arms of Courtenay {or, three torteaux, with a label 
of three points), pendent from the yard. 

The Corporation of Winchcombe, in Gloucestershire, pos- 
sesses a pair of remarkable maces, of which I have been en- 
abled, through the courtesy of Mrs. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, to 
give engravings in Fig. 15. They measure 15^ inches in length, 
and are of iron encased in silver. The head of each is crested . 
with an elegant circlet of fleurs-de-lis and a kind of leaf orna- 
ment. On the flat plate at the top of each, within the circlet, 
and surrounded by a raised cable border, are engraved the royal 
arms, quarterly, i and 4, France (three fleurs-de-lis) ; 2 and 3, 
England ; the shield being surmounted with a fleur-de-lis and 
other ornaments, and having on each of its sides a feather. The 
shafts are plain, and divided into four lengths by encircling bands, 
the lower division having five projecting plates, which are of 
open-work and of ornate " crocketed " and foliated design. The 
seal of the town, although bearing the date 1558, which is simply 
that of its charter, is modern, and consequently somewhat mis- 
leading. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



THE PROFESSOR'S LECTURE. 



Rossi, Painter. 



P. LiGHTFOOT, Engraver. 




O better illustration of the modern school of Italian 
painting could well be given than Signor Rossi's 
* The Professor's Lecture.' Could any picture be 
more " opposed to Italy's old system and ideas, 
or more subservient to a foreign demand, exact- 
ing as to technical execution and garishness of 
subject, or better illustrate a school of genre 
painting, which searches the most picturesque periods of the 
Renaissance for its subjects, which pushes technical workmanship 
to its utmost limits of imitative excellence, and which serves up a 
picture which has no other raison d'etre than the artist's fancy, 
backed by an ample stock of studio bric-a-brac, properties, and 
good models.^ " We must here qualify an assertion made by Mr. 
Jarves, that it is *' a foreign demand, principally English and 
American," which has created and fostered this school. Not un- 
til a considerable time after its foundation did its productions find 
their way in any numbers to these countries ; they have never 
found much favour in either of them, nor, we trust, will they. 
Their brilliancy of colouring, novelty of treatment, and undoubted 
cleverness, for a short time attracted the attention of amateurs, 
who, however, wearied of them once they came to be subjected to 
the test of being lived with. As an illustration of a passing fashion 
of Art, * The Professor's Lecture ' is of interest. 



THE SEARCH. 



Charles Rochussen, Painter. 



L. LowENSTAM, Engraver. 



This is the work of a Dutch painter whose productions have 
for several years found a ready welcome in some of our Art-gal- 
leries. This painter first came into note at the London Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, to which he contributed four examples 
of his skilful pencil of a somewhat varied character, as their titles 
will show; these are 'Count Florens V. on the Dyke at Vroone,' 
' The Sea-Beggars before Leyden,' and two pictures called * Hawk- 
ing.' Dutch Art of the present day is— in subject, at least — very 
much of the same description as that in vogue two centuries or so 
back ; what is ordinarily known as High Art, whet4ier sacred or 
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secular, finds but little favour; landscape, marine, 2iX\^ genre form 
the staple subjects of the artists of that country. In the picture 
here engraved. Mynheer Rochussen seems to have taken for his 
theme some incident connected with the great French Revolution 
of the last century, though the reference is not very manifest. One 
thing at least is quite clear, that the mansion is in the possession 
of the officials of the Republic, the chief of whom, as it seems to 
us, is interrogating the *• daughter of the house; " while a notary, 
or some other legal officer, is taking account of the proceedings, 
or, perhaps, of objects about to be confiscated. Seated by the 
fireside is an elderly lady dressed in deep mourning, her habili- 
ments, no less than her countenance, giving undoubted evidence 
of the trouble she is in ; and no wonder, seeing into whose hands 
the lares and penates of the household are about to fall. An aged 
retainer of the family has brought a puppy-dog — a pet it may be, 
but it is certainly not a beauty — to his mistress, and seems to be 
asking of her some instructions concerning the little animal. The 
leader of the intruding party has certainly not forgotten his courtesy 
in his republicanism, for he holds his cap in his hand while con- 
versing with the ladies, the younger of whom surveys him with a 
striking expression of face that forebodes anything but " peace and 
good-will " between them. The two male figures in the back- 
ground retain their republican feelings and manners by keeping 
their heads covered during their domiciliary visitation ; the action 
of one of them — who is looking through the upper part of the 
window into the street — is not easy of definite explanation. Still 
the whole composition, though obscure as a subject, is clever and 
attractive as a picture ; the arrangement of light and shade adds 
greatly to its effectiveness. 



THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 



W. Linden Schmit, Painter. 



Etched by W. Kramskopf. 



In the etching by Herr Kramskopf (a member of the Teutonic 
school of aquafortists, whose head and front is Herr Unger) we 
have a faithful reproduction of a picture by Wilhelm Lioden Schmit. 
This artist was born in Munich in 1829, and has risen to be Pro- 
fessor of the Royal Academy there. He has confined himself 
almost entirely to the subject of history, illustrating in that way 
not only the striking events which have occurred in his own coun- 
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try, but those of others, one of his principal works being an episode 
in the child-life of Queen EUzabeth. The life of Luther, however, 
has been his principal theme. His pictures are always good in 
composition, and evidence constant thought and care ; but his 
colouring is usually poor, a fault probably due to his education in 
a Belgian school. 

Herr Linden Schmit, in the picture before us, has sought for 
inspiration in the pages of Shakespeare, having chosen the hu- 
morous incident in *• The Merry Wives of Windsor," of the punish- 
ment planned by Mistress Ford and Mistress Page, and executed 
by the jealous husband of the former, on the " poor unvirtuous. fat 
knight," Sir John Falstaff, who, in the gown and thrum'd hat of 
Dame Prat, the fat woman of Brentford (whom Mrs. Ford knows 
her husband has forbidden to enter his house), is endeavouring to 
make his escape therefrom, little dreaming that he is the victim 
of the Merry Wives* plot, who hope to cure the "gross wat'ry 
pumpion " of his " dissolute disease," and to rid themselves of his 
unwelcome attentions. 

The rage of the jealous Ford (who, however, only thinks that he 
is carrying out his threat of beating the old witch Prat for her dis- 



obedience of his orders), the mingled pain and fear on the fat 
knight's face, the delight of the two ladies whose plan has proved 
so successful, and the frightened face of the child between them, 
are well depicted. Nor are the less important personages ne- 
glected : on the left, at the back of the scene, the linen is being 
replaced in the basket which has been emptied to satisfy Ford 
that no one is being conveyed out of his house in it ; while in the 
centre, behind the ladies, are to be seen Justice Shallow and Sir 
Hugh Evans, who sees " a great peard " under the woman's muffler, 
and so brings down afterwards a further cudgelling on Sir John's 
shoulders, while Page tries to curb the impetuous anger of his 
friend. The accessory details of the composition, the furniture 
and fittings of the house, are given with a close fidelity to the 
fashion of the times in which the plot of the comedy is laid ; the 
dresses are, however, those of a somewhat later period, and more 
nearly resemble those of the time in which the poet lived than of 
the time of wild Prince Hal, a circumstance which may be over- 
looked in a foreign artist, who is necessarily debarred from access 
to many sources of information that are open to his brethren resid- 
ing in England. 



THE COUTURE EXHIBITION 




HE posthumous exhibition of the works of Thomas 
Couture, at the Palais de 1' Industrie, has proved 
the great Art-event of the hour. The dead 
painter was one of those to whom the strange, 
sad fate is given to survive their greater selves. 
The creator of * The Romans of the Decadence ' 
seemed to promise, in the production of that no- 
ble work, the coming of a master who would revive the glories of 
the ancient schools. The promise remained unfulfilled. That 
splendid canvas never had a pendant ; and, as we wander through 
the four rooms in the Palais de I'lndustrie which have been de- 
voted to the display of the dead artist's productions, we realise 
the why and wherefore of this heretofore inscrutable mystery. 
The riddle has found its solution. 

The talent of Couture was undoubtedly very vigorous and real. 
In common with David and with Horace Vernet, he possessed 
the rare power of massing together a great multitude of figures 
without awkwardness or confusion in the composition. His ideas 
were grandiose, though he had too strong a preference for alle- 
gory, a taste which undoubtedly weakened the effect of his larger 
works. His mode of execution, as shown in his unfinished studies 
and in his completed pictures, was broad and powerful. It is true 
that his earliest paintings were tame and formal, and conventional 
to a dismal degree. Nothing can be imagined more smoothly 
feeble and unobjectionable than are his two prize pictures, * The 
Lord appearing to Noah,' and * Joseph sold by his Brethren.' 
But the real strength of the man soon burst asunder these bonds 
of timid conventionality. His * Portrait of the Elder Couture ' 
marks the commencement of this revolt. It is a fine and charac- 
teristic work. The original is a man in the prime of life, with a 
swarthy complexion, attenuated and intellectual features, and keen, 
dark eyes. There is an atmosphere as of the first Revolution 
about the attitude, the poise of the head, the penetrating glance 
of the eyes, the loose lock of hair that falls upon the brow. The 
artist had abandoned his earlier smoothness and formality ; and 
from his union of great qualities, the world had a right to expect 
a series of masterpieces from his pencil. But he lacked two essen- 
tial qualifications for greatness — perseverance and inspiration. He 
•would imagine a great work, and would make fifty studies for it. 
The composition would be changed a dozen times. His idea never 
seemed to stand out clearly defined before him. At last, when 
the sketches and studies were completed, he would think of some- 
thing else, and the process would be repeated anew and with the 
same result. Thus the present exhibition might be styled * The 
Apotheosis of the Incomplete.' In the midst of vast canvases, 
clouded by a single layer of colour, and masked by vague lines, 



surrounded by scraps and notes, so to speak, of unfinished works, 
bodiless arms and legless feet, hands that wave aimlessly in the 
empty air, heads that smile or scowl from their frames without any 
apparent reason for mirth or rage, his masterpiece, * The Romans 
of the Decadence,' lent by the Government to the organisers of 
the exhibition, shows in its magnificence a woeful and solitary 
record of what he might have achieved. 

The huge unfinished painting of * The Baptism of the Prince 
Imperial ' might have rivalled that great work in excellence had it 
ever been finished. In its present condition it is nothing more 
than a gigantic sketch, the figures little more than outlines, the 
colour only indicated here and there. Yet enough has been done 
to impress us with a sense of intelligence and power. The com- 
position of the work is singularly fine. The sketched-out figures 
of the Emperor and Empress are even in this rudimentary and 
shadowy state very characteristic in pose and bearing. The atti- 
tude of the Empress, who kneels with clasped hands before diprze- 
Dieii, is replete with the far-famed grace of the beautiful original. 
To the right, the Prince Imperial, a babe of eight months, is held 
aloft in the arms of a lady-in-waiting (whose violet-velvet train 
affords a fine note of colour), to receive the blessing of Archbishop 
Sibour. Behind that ecclesiastic are grouped the bishops of 
France, a throng of golden mitres. These personify the Church, 
while at the extreme left, in the background, waves a forest of 
flags, inscribed in golden letters with the names of French victo- 
ries. These symbolise the army. Thus the two great forces on 
which the Second Empire relied are prominent features in the 
composition. The Princess Mathilde and her ladies occupy the 
left-hand division of the foreground, the Princess's dress, of a pale- 
yellow hue, lighting up that portion of the picture as with a gleam 
of sunshine. The pale shadows behind her are probably intended 
to represent Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde. And 
high in air, above the kneeling Empress, appears a vision of 
Napoleon I., clad in his imperial robes, and with hand out- 
stretched, as though showering blessings on the family of his 
successor. Amid the dim outlines and faint dashes of colour, the 
face of the hero of the hour, the baby Prince himself, looms forth 
with almost startling distinctness. The likeness must have been 
a striking one, as the resemblance to the maturer portraits of the 
Prince Imperial is very great. And in the dark eyes of the un- 
conscious infant may be traced that look prophetic of future woe 
which one recognises in the Vandyke portraits of Charles I., and 
even in the bright, girlish beauty of the portraits of the Princess 
Charlotte. It is even more striking in the original pencil-sketch 
of the imperial infant, which also figures in the present exhibi- 
tion. 
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